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so uncommon a thing; but his leading part was 
MALINGERING. tetanus, a condition in which the muscles’ are 


Or the art of simulating disease, with a view to 
escape some irksome duty, which is familiarly 
known as ‘malingering, many curious examples 
are related. The principal qualities necessary in a 
good simulator are acute powers of observation, 
a talent for mimicry, some knowledge of human 
nature, and great tenacity of purpose. The last- 
named quality is usually the only one to which the 
common type of malingerer can lay claim. To 
assume a simple réle, such as inability to hear, 
or articulate, or move a limb, and doggedly to 
stick to it, often in the face of the plainest ex- 
posure of the fraud, is all that he considers 
necessary. But the higher class of practitioners 
take a much more enlightened and ambitious 
view of the requisites of their art. Some of them 
evince a power of observing the minuter mani- 
festations of disease which would not discredit a 
practitioner of the healing art, joined to a faculty 
of imitation which would enable them at least to 
earn a livelihood in some departments of histrionic 
art. Asa rule, over-acting is the common esthetic 
vice of simulators. The sham paralytic, though he 
shews no difficulty in protruding his tongue, will 
turn it a trifle too much to one side ; the spurious 
lunatic will be much too inconsequential in his 
ideas and actions ; the counterfeit deaf-mute fails 
not only to recognise the loudest sounds, but even 
the vibrations of the sound-wave produced by 
striking a resonant body on which he may be 
standing, to which a real deaf-mute is never insen- 
sible. But some are able to render the character- 
istic symptoms of particular maladies with remark- 
able fidelity. One of the most extraordinary cases 
of successful simulation on record is one which, 
despite modern facilities of detection, occurred in 
recent years. This artist, who, up to last year, was 
a frequent inmate in one or other of the London 
hospitals, visiting some of them more than once, 
shewed his confidence in his own powers by select- 
ing one of the most difficult parts presented in the 
whole range of disease. To feign paralysis of one 
half of the body, which he frequently did, is not 


thrown into a state of violent and continuous con- 
traction. Some medical jurists had, indeed, pro- 
nounced it impossible to simulate this affection 
with even tolerable accuracy. To do so must 
require not only extraordinary command over the 
muscular system, but must involve a very con- 
siderable and constant expenditure of physical 
energy, with great discomfort, through a weary 
succession of restless days and sleepless nights. In 
spite, however, of all these difficulties and incon- 
veniences, this man rendered the part so well as to 
deceive the practised eyes which watched him. At 
first, as was to be expected, his acting contained a 
few mistakes ; but these were-often considered 
merely anomalous deviations from the usual course 
of the disease, which rendered his case in a medical 
view all the more interesting. Like a careful 
artist, however, he gradually perfected himself in 
his part. Anything which in one hospital he 
gathered not to be strictly according to rule, was 
rectified on his appearance at another, until, it is 
said, he could render the disease from its onset 
through the different gradations of symptoms from 
slight to grave with almost faultless fidelity. One 
would like to know something of the thoughts of 
the rascal when a learned professor on one occasion 
delivered a clinical lecture to his students on his 
very interesting case. He must have needed all 
the artistic satisfaction which he experienced to 
enable him to brave the discomforts of his position, 
How he stood the variety of active treatment to 
which he was subjected, is something wonderful, 
Enormous quantities of powerful drugs, including 
some very potent poisons, were administered 
internally, while his head and back were kept 
externally at something like the temperature of an 
iceberg. On one occasion his death appearing 
imminent, the services of the chaplain were called 
in, and the sufferer viewed his approaching end 
with patience and Christian fortitude. He pro- 
ceeded to settle his worldly affairs, made his will, 
in which he considerately left a round sum, ‘ free of 
legacy duty,’'to the hospital which sheltered him, 
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not forgetting also the physician’s assistant who 
had charge of him. In return for so much con- 
sideration, the hospital authorides looked well 
after his comforts, allowed kim any quantity of 
stimulants, with soups specially procured for him. 
His career at this institution was at last put an 
end to by one of his previous dupes happening to 
call and expose him. It is probable that this 
genius, after a very successful run on several 
metropolitan boards, is now starring it in the 
provinces. 

The way in which artists in disease have occa- 
sionally been balked of their hard-earned success, 
after they had all but attained it, must have not a 
little tantalised them. A seaman of the navy 
feigned a chronic decline so well that he was on the 
point of being discharged when the real nature of 
his disease was very unexpectedly elucidated. The 
mail from the seaport at which the man was in 
hospital had been robbed, and the letters broken 
open with a view to search formoney. The burglars 
were captured, however, and the letters recovered. 
Among them was one from the sick seaman to his 
wife, in which he told her his scheme had suc- 
ceeded, that he was to be invalided on a certain 
day, and desiring her to make good cheer against 
his arrival. The feelings of the malingerer may 

imagined when his own letter was read to him. 

soldier who avowed that he had lost the power 
of locomotion was detected by a very simple ruse, 
after other means had failed. The doctor gently 
tapped at the window of the room in which the 
paralysed man was sitting alone after dark, at the 
same time softly calling his name, when he at once 
appeared at the window. ‘How long have you 
been dumb, my friend?’ said a passenger on ship- 
board once to a pretended mute. ‘Three wecks, 
sir,’ replied the incautious simpleton. An old de- 
vice of army surgeons, in suspicious cases of deaf- 
ness, was to commence a conversation in a high tone, 
and gradually to lower the voice to an ordinary 
pitch. A common malingerer would probably 
continue to reply to the questions put, from not 
observing the alteration. The most remarkable 
example on record of success in simulating deaf- 
dumbness (or deafness from birth) is that of a 
Frenchman, best known under his assumed name 
of Victor Foy, at the beginning of the present 
century. This young man travelled about, osten- 
sibly in search of his father, but really, in his 
character of a deaf-mute, to escape military con- 
scription. For four years his extraordinary ingen- 
uity baffied all the tests to which he was subjected 
by some of the most scientific men in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy. In 
Switzerland he was tempted to avow the deceit by 
a young, rich, and beautiful woman offering him 
her hand ; but even this bait did not take. In the 
prison at Rochelle, the turnkey was ordered to 
watch him closely, to sleep with him, and never to 
quit him ; and even the prisoners were encouraged 
to make him betray himself. To throw him off his 
guard, he was often violently awakened out of 


sleep, but his fright was expressed only in the usual | 


laintive cry of a mute ; and it is said that even in 
bis dreams only guttural sounds were heard. At 
last, the Abbé Sicard, director of the institution for 
deaf-mutes at Paris, to whom a specimen of his 
writing had been transmitted, promptly pronounced 
him an impostor, on the ground that his blunders 
in spelling were phonetic in their character—that 
he wrote, not as he saw, but as he heard. M. Sicard 
afterwards subjected him to a personal examination, 
at the end of which he was obliged to confess the 
imposition. 

A very simple incident will often suffice to 
throw a good simulator off his guard. The letter- 
carrier, on entering a French barrack-room on 
one occasion, called out the names of the men 
for whom he had letters, and among them that ofa 
man believed by everybody to be labouring under 
almost total deafness, For one moment he forgot 
his part, and answered to his name. Casper, the 
celebrated German medical jurist, on one occasion 
neatly exposed a case of counterfeit deafness in 
open court. The panel, an old woman, pretended 
to be as deaf as a-post. ‘You are accused,’ roared 
Casper in her ear, ‘ of severely injuring the woman 
Lemke.” ‘It is not true.’ ‘But,’ roared Casper 
again, ‘the woman Lemke asserts that it is true,’ 
and then magitty alone in a low tone, ‘and she is 
certainly not a liar.’ Her wrath for a moment got 
the better of her consistency, and she rejoined, to 
the amusement of the whole court: ‘Yes, indeed, 
she is a liar.’ Possibly the nationality of the hero 
of the following incident is chargeable with the 
impulsive imprudence which betrayed him. An 
Irish army recruit who had suddenly lost his hear- 
ing was sent into hospital, and put, by the doctor's 
order, on spoon-meat. For nine days the latter in 
his visits mag the deaf man’s bed without seeming 
to notice him ; on the tenth day, after examining 
the state of his tongue and pulse, he asked the 
attendant what kind of food the patient was getting. 
On being told he was on spoon-meat, he affected to 
be very angry. ‘Are you not ashamed of yourself?’ 
said he to the nurse. ‘The poor fellow is almost 
starved to death. Let him at once have a beef- 
steak and a pint of porter.’ ‘ God bless your honour!’ 
blurted out the deaf recruit; ‘you are the best 
gentleman I have seen for many aday!’ Under the 
influence of strong emotion of any kind, only a 
limited class of malingerers have sufficient self- 
command to play their parts. An amusing example 
of the way in which, in the heat of passion, every 
vestige of pretence is sometimes thrown away, is 
related by a surgeon of the navy, to whose experi- 
ences we have already been indebted. A seaman 
on board a frigate, who pretended to be totally 
blind, and was believed to be so, was on one 
occasion allowed to go on shore with an attendant 
to lead him. The pair happened to quarrel, and 
come to blows ; when the blind man, finding him- 
self unduly handicapped, instantly regained his 
sight, and got the better of his astonished guide. 

e latter took to flight, was pursued through a 
-- part of the town by his late protigr, and 
inally got a severe drubbing from him. The 

lication of the cat-o’-nine-tails next day to the 
back of the impostor, effectually cured him of any 
further tendency to defect of vision. 

The amount of fortitude—call it obstinacy, if 
you will—displayed by some of this class of 
impostors is something amazing. Day and night 
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they will remain in the most constrained and 
irksome positions. For weeks, and even months, 
men have sat and walked with their bodies bent 
double. A man feigning palsy of the lower limbs 
was placed by himself in a room with food which 
he could reach only by walking to the place where 
it was laid, and at the end of two days he had not 
tasted it. Another, simulating paralysis of the arm, 
allowed the amputating knife to be placed beneath 
it, and would have submitted to the operation for 
its removal. A soldier counterfeiting blindness 
was placed on the, steep bank of a river, and 
ordered to march forward, which he unhesitatingly 
did, and fell into the stream. The medical writer 
who relates this case queries whether the cheat 
would have gone forward had a precipice instead 
of a river been before him. No Joubt these may 
be called exceptional instances of fortitude, as the 
great majority of malingerers are made of more 
commonp stuff. A mere hint from a navy 
surgeon that an equivocal complaint would be 
benefited by transference to an African climate, 
or the application of the actual cautery, has been 
the means of effecting a miraculously rapid cure. 
A French physician, after watching a spurious 
epileptic fit for some time, put his hand on the 
heart of the cheat, and turning to the attendants, 
said: ‘It is all over with him ; carry him to the 
dead-house.” Immediate resuscitation was the 
result, and the man never had another attack. A 
Shetland clergyman was greatly annoyed at the 
weekly occurrence of a kind of contagious convul- 
sions which attacked many of his congregation in 
church. At length the good man hit on a plan 
which put a speedy termination to the infliction. 
He announced from the pulpit that he had learned 
that no treatment was so efficacious as an im- 
mediate ducking in cold water ; and as his kirk 
was fortunately contiguous to a fresh-water lake, 
the proper eens treatment could always 
be secured. It is a most unfortunate coincidence 


be the most beneficial in the treatment of the real 
disease are often the most distasteful to him. 

The difficulties and discomforts to be endured 
in this department of art in attaining the desired 
object, no doubt enhance the enjoyment of it in 
those few cases in which success at last crowns 
their labours. A convict sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude kept his right knee bent so as not 
to touch the ground with his foot during all that 
period, and, on account of his ——e was 
exempted from the usual kinds of convict labour, 
and employed at work which he could do in a 
sitting posture. When being discharged at the 
expiry of his period of involuntary service, he 
coolly observed to an official: ‘I will try to put 
down my leg: it may be of use to me now.’ He 
was as as his word, threw — his crutch, 
and walked off with a firm step! With some, the 
temptation to give an airing to the little secret 
which they have been obliged to keep so lo 
close, and which has stood them in such be | 
part, is wholly irresistible. Without this flaunting 
of their imposture in the face of their victims, 
some rascals would deem their triumph only half 
achieved. A trooper who pretended he lost 
the use of his right arm, after resisting for a length 
of time the most testing hospital discipline, at last 
sueceeded in procuring his discharge. When he 
was leaving the regiment, and fairly seated on the 
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for the malingerer that the means which would | his 


top of the coach, he waved the paralytic arm in 
‘shana, and cheered at the success of his strata- 
em. An Irish soldier, reported unfit for service 
m loss of power of the lower limbs, arranged 
for a more dramatic avowal of his deceit. Having 
obtained his discharge, he caused himself to be 
taken on a field-day in a cart to the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, in front of his regiment, which was drawn 
up in line. He had the cart driven under a tree, 
on which he hung his crutches, jumped suddenly 
with agility out of the cart, sprung three times 
from the ground before the faces of his astonished 
comrades, then turned his back to the regiment, 
and after a series of expressive gestures, which we 
cannot particularly describe, scampered off at full 
speed! In a case of deception once practised in 
a New York court of sessions, there seems to have 
been no pre-arrangement of the dénouement which 
occurred. A man who had been for some time 
in prison awaiting his trial for perjury, had a 
paralytic seizure a few days before the period 
fixed for the trial, and one of his sides was thus 
rendered completely powerless. In this helpless 
condition he was carried on a bed from prison into 
court. During the trial he became so faint that 
a recess was granted to enable him to recover, the 
prosecuting attorney kindly lending his assistance 
in conveying him out of court. The sight of an 
infirm fellow-being trembling on the brink of the 
grave had a visible influence on the court and the 
jury. The evidence, however, was conclusive, and 
the jury convicted him. The court, in view of his 
speedily being called to a higher tribunal, instead of 


sentencing him to the state prison, simply imposed . 
ifested 


a small fine, which his brother, who manif 

the utmost fraternal solicitude, promptly paid. 
The next day the prosecuting attorney met the 
fellow apparently in good health on the street. 
The latter laughingly told him that he had re- 
covered, and dropping his arm, and contracting 
his leg, hopped off, leaving the learned counsel to 
is own reflections. 

It is, however, a rare. thing nowadays for a 
clinical artist to attain his end and enjoy the full 
fruition of his labours. In most cases he has no 
other reward than the pleasure received from the 
exercise of his art. This esthetic satisfaction would 
need to be great, to enable him to bear even the 
ordinary prosaic hardships and discomforts of his 
lot. But in addition to these, he is sometimes over- 
taken by a species of poetical justice in the shape 
of a penalty paid in kind. The feigned disease, in 
fact, occasionally becomes a real one. Montai 
mentions some curious instances of this occurring 
within his own experience. It is chiefly in simulat- 
ing the class of nervous diseases that the danger 
lies of this avenging Nemesis. The continued repe- 
tition of the maniiatations of the affection seems 
eventually to make an ineradicable impression 
on the nervous centres. Two French sailors taken 
a by the English in the wars of the First 

apoleon successfully feigned insanity for six 
months, and at the end of that period got the 
reward of their clever deception by recovering 
their liberty ; but it was at the expense of their 
reason, which was really gone. The means adopted 
to simulate one disease have sometimes produced 
another of a more serious kind. Soldiers have so 
persistently kept up a state of irritation in a facti- 
tious sore as to bring on a disease which required 
amputation of the li Others have lost their 
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sight by the methods taken to induce a temporary 
inflammation in the eye. The historian Robertson 
mentions a case which, whether true or not, is, at 
all events, physiologically possible. He _ that 
Pope Julius III. feigned sickness to avoid holding 
a consistory, and in order to give the greater colour 
of probability to his illness, he not only confined 
himself to his oo? but changed his diet 
and usual mode of life. By persisting in this plan, 
however, he contracted a disease, from which 
he died in a few days. 


THE SHERWOOD FORESTER. 


Ix a low, but pretty thatched cot ish of 
Sutton-Achfield,- within the 
Forest, dwelt, in the early part of the “eee cen- 

,@ grave and table member of the society 
of Friends, by name Samuel Hall, who was a trades- 
man and farmer on a moderate footing. Samuel 
married a widow with two children, and they had 
several more, one of whom, Spencer Timothy Hall, 
born in 1812, we desire to say something about, as 
being a good specimen of a man who, without 
any pretension, rises by dint of perseverance to 
celebrity as a littérateur. Unfortunately for him- 
self, his name bears such a resemblance to some 
other notabilities, that for distinction’s sake he 
prefers to call himself the Sherwood Forester, b 
which designation, as in the case of the Ettri 
Shepherd, he is generally known. 

hat with old Samuel’s moral and intellectual 
culture, and the kindly solicitude of his wife—a 
‘warm, bright, stout, active little woman ’—the 
family were well brought up. As regards their 
son ncer, he was indebted to a_ half-sister, 
each and other sources, for a love of reading 
and much useful knowledge, which diverted him 
towards me | pursuits. Getting through his 
school-days, and not caring much for rustic occu- 
pations, the youth resolved to strike out for him- 
self, which was rather a daring thing to do; and 
one cold night in January 1829, he, unknown to 
any one, set out to push his fortune, with a clean 
shirt and pair of stockings, with one or two books 
in his woe, and thirteenpence-halfpenny in his 
pocket. Sleeping where it might happen, and one 
night lying sleepless altogether with a snow-drift 
for bed-fellow, toil-worn and hungry, he fixed at last 
on Nottingham. Here, something after the manner 
of the late Horace Greeley, he put himself to learn 
the business of a compositor ; and so, in a struggling 
hopeful kind of way, studying and improving his 
mind at spare intervals of labour, he mnie: | six 
years of his life. 

His services and general conduct during the first 
year having given satisfaction to his master, he 
was taken into the house as one of the family; 
and his daily duties being not only heavy, but 
sometimes very protracted, his reading and writing 
could only be accomplished with any effect in the 

ight. For this purpose, he sat up, long after 
others had gone to bed, by which means he ac- 
quired an insight into various philosophies, and 
was able to peruse the works of the English poets. 
At length, this period of probation coming to an end, 
the Sherwood tn after a time is found super- 
intending two newspapers, printed in one office at 
York. Asa first independent literary effort, he pub- 
lished the Forester’s Offering, a volume of prose and 
poetry, which he set in type himself, most of it 


without the intervention of manuscri Soon 
afterwards he shared in the editorship of the 
Sheffield Iris, a well-known newspaper established 
by James Montgomery, but from which he had 
retired. While in Sheffield, Hall was offered the 
resident governorship of the Hollis Hospital, a 
hilanthropic institution which fell in with his 
ancies ; and in enjoying this post he for some 
years lost no opportunity of prosecuting the study 
of physical and mental science. 
ith strong poetic tendencies, a robust frame, 

and an extraordinary desire to be useful, the 
Sherwood Forester, at twenty-nine years of age, 
was induced to become a lecturer on mesmerism, 
in which, by visiting the principal cities in 
England and Scotland, and at length residin 
in London, flocked to by crowds, he gain 
considerable note. These were the palmy days 
of (now Dr) Hall. Popular institutions insisted 
on hearing and seeing what he could demon- 
strate. His poor mother who was dead and gone 
could not enjoy the pleasure of seeing her son 
the hero of a platform, but the venerable old 
Quaker father was still in life, and although not 
given to vanity, had the satisfaction of sitting near 
his son one evening when experimenting before 
three thousand people. It was during these delight- 
fully popular perambulations that the Sherwood 
Forester was brought in contact with eager philo- 
sophical inquirers in all parts of the country, and 
with his literary tastes was able to write not only 
several volumes on different themes, but a variety 
of papers, which he has latterly collected and pub- 
lished under the title of Biographical Sketches of 
Remarkable People.* The volume in which these 
sketches appear is, in fact, a miscellany of reminis- 
cences, abounding in graphic pictures of conditions 
of society fast fleeting away; the whole shewing a 
considerable appreciation of character. 

Among the persons of whom notices are given, 
are Dr Samuel Brown, Miss Mitford, the fifth 
Duke of Rutland, the poets Bloomfield and Clare, 
George Combe, Liebig, Professor Wilson, the late 
Earl of Carlisle, Ebenezer Elliott, and Robert 
Owen, with all of whom he had less or more 
formed an intimacy, as well as many others. 

Born in a quarter of the world noted for stock- 
ing-weavers, the author gives us a glimpse of 
families great in this department of art, but not 
less great in other branches of knowledge. Such, 
in an especial degree, were the Whiteheads — 
Sherwood Forest men—one of whom, John, besides 
being clever at his trade, distinguished himself as a 
Baptist minister; while Joseph, his son, ‘solved 
most abstruse mathematical problems when at 
work in his stocking-frame ; scanned the remote 
heavens night by night with a telescope ; made a 
complete orrery from Ferguson’s printed descrip- 
tions, without having himself ever seen one; and 
died while yet young, pene a martyr to his 
studies” Of this remarkable family of stocking- 
weavers, however, Matthew took the lead, not om 
as a mechanical genius, but for his general intelli- 

ence and benevolence. Matthew appears to have 
a really good Samaritan, but we must leave 
the Sherwood Forester in his garrulous way to 
delineate his character. 

‘No man in the neighbourhood better under- 

* Bi ical Sketches 0; r ke. B 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1873, 
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stood the anatomy and  evaier of a stocking- 
frame or a clock, or could more readily take one 
to pieces, clean, repair, and put it together again, 
than he. He proved that he could also have been 
just as clever in building or gardening, or anything 
else that might have fallen in the way of his duty, 
had it so happened, And, to this hour, it is to 
me marvellous how much he contrived to do of 
these things in his leisure hours, for poor people, 
without fee or reward save the luxury of doing it. 
Much of the time that his neighbours passed in 
olitical or polemical gossip—and there was no 
Tack of either in Windmill Lane—he would pass 
in setting right the clocks or looms of those who 
had small skill and less means of payment. Yet 
was he very sociable, and never happier than when 
in conversation on peculiar topics ; and there was 
a fine air of originality, sometimes of piquancy, in 
his talk. I remember once his having been to 
hear a noted preacher in favour of a doctrine with 
which he had no sympathy. On his returning, we 
asked him what he thought of the sermon. “ Why,” 
he replied, “ what could you expect of a man who 
tried to make good hose with cotton?” But 
his ready-wittedness seemed to find much better 
exercise in action than in talk. Hence, on opening 
his door one cold winter morning, when all the 
landscape was clad in snow, and not a single dark 
object was to be seen ve a shivering negro, 
who had just left a common lodging-house without 
breakfast, and was on his way to the next village, 
Matthew invited him in. His good and kindly 
wife, whom all who knew her called, with a tone 
of respectful familiarity, “ Nanny Whitehead,” was 
preparing the family breakfast of milk-porridge 
and bread. Nine empty basins were on the table 
awaiting its omg but when it was poured 
into them Matthew asked her to place a tenth. 
This done, he went to the workshop door and gave 
the customary call to “ breakfast,” when the young 
people, rushing in, were startled by the sight of 
the black stranger at the fireside. With scarcely 
a word, now to his own and 
pointing to the poor, hungry guest, put for him 
one spoonful into the basin that was empty. The 
hint was caught in a moment, and suit was followed 
by each in turn; but when they had all con- 
tributed, the tenth basin was not yet filled; where- 
upon they each contributed half-a-spoonful more ; 
and the grateful black added to their pleasure by 
getting as good a meal as the rest. Some coppers 
were then collected for him in like manner, and 
the stranger went on his way rejoicing.’ Besides 
such occasional practical beneticence, Matthew 
luxuriated in an equally benign religious faith, 
which he wished others to entertain. To this end 
he would sometimes go to a printer with a piece of 
manuscript and a small sum of money in his hand, 
saying : ‘I should not like you to hurt yourself by 
working at too low a charge; but some day when 
you are not otherwise busy, put this writing in 
print, and throw off as many as you can easily 
afford for this small sum of money” When the 
work was done, he never failed to add something 
more to the printer’s charge, and then gave the 
excerpts away where he thought they would do most 
So many other pleasant traits are given of 
the family, that we echo the words of their chron- 
icler ; ‘ Brave, generous, noble, Whiteheads! ’ It is 
such men who give a stamina to the sub-middle 
class of English society, 


To return to the subject of the present notice : 
at the climax of his popularity, and when he was en- 
gaged to lecture at Windsor, and to visit Russia, for 
which country his e had been already taken, 
he was for some time disabled by a spinal complaint. 
Rather unpleasant this ; but, as we shall see, things 
did not turn out so ill after all. In mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism, as it is sometimes called, there 
was, with all its wild pretensions, a thread of truth, 
which is susceptible of being turned to good account. 
The belief that, by means of certain passes of the 
hands, a person could be thrown into a mesmeric 
sleep, was only a mistake to this extent—that the 
sleep was not superinduced by the passes, but by 
the riveted attention of the person operated on. 
In other words, the nervous system of the patient 
becomes lulled by fixing his mind on a particular 
paar a cork held over his eyes, or a wafer 
stuck on the wall, and is thus thrown into a pro- 
found slumber, when perhaps all ordinary medical 
appliances have failed to produce sleep. To the 
late Mr Braid of Manchester belongs the credit of 
having demonstrated that such, under the designa- 
tion of hypnotism, is to a ] extent the true 
explanation of what is popularly known as mesmer- 
ism. From the careful analysis of a large number 
of experiments, Mr Braid was led to the conclusion, 
that by a continual fixation of the mental and visual 
eye upon an object, with absolute repose of body 
and general quietude, a feeling of stupor super- 
venes which renders the patient pliable in the 
hands of the operator. Asthe experiment succeeds 
with the blind, he considered that ‘it is not so much 
the optic, as the sentient, motor, and sympathetic 
nerves through which the impression is made.’ 

Imagination is of course an important factor in 
the phenomena, and the weaker the mental system 
of the patient, the more easily are his or her feelings 
influenced. The old saying, that ‘conceit can kill 
and conceit can cure,’ is not devoid of truth. A 
credulous person can actually bring on a complaint 
of which he has a particular dread. Taking u 
a fancy that the beating of his heart is too rapid, 
he may really make the pulsation quicker, and 
seriously compromise his health. The best advice, 
therefore, that can be given, is for people to lay 
aside idle fancies about internal disorganisation— 
ordinarily taking no heed either of heart or 
stomach—and, if need be, trusting exclusively 
to the counsels of the physician. 

With this downcome, as we may call it, to the 
wonders of mesmerism, there is not a little to be 
said in favour of a process by which an operator 
of kindly feeling, possessing abundant nervous 
energy, is able, through the effects of hypnotism, 
to communicate the blessing of sleep to any one 
who, from bodily infirmity, is deprived of that 
salutary condition. In this view of the matter, 
the craze about mesmerism thirty to forty years 
since has been a good thing in the main. Strip 
of those occult properties which, by a mistaken 
notion, almost allied it to magic, animal magnetism 
becomes a rational branch of therapeutics, and 
may, in a certain class of cases, with all pro 
caution, be employed as a remedial agent. e 
are not aware, however, that so far it meets with 
general acceptance, nor are we sure that the Sher- 
wood Forester will admit the accuracy of our 
explanations. With the vivid sentiments of a 
poet, he embraced the mesmeric doctrines in all 
their pristine integrity, and now, as we believe, 
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brings them to bear in the medical practice which 
he has adopted as a profession at Burnley, in a 
rural part of Lancashire. Whether right or wrong 
in his beliefs, is of little consequence, provided he 
is able to assuage human suffering. One does not 
often hear of a compositor turning doctor, and 
accordingly there is the more merit in any success 
which he has achieved. Nor, as we judge from 
his volume of miscellanies, has he abandoned the 
muses. Penning verses and other literary trifles 
—all breathing a singularly genial spirit—he de- 
clines very com y into the vale of years ; 
urnishing a good example of the position which 
a hard-working youth, emulous in well-doing, has 
it in his power to attain. 

We conclude by quoting one of the Sherwood 
Forester’s observations, worthy of universal cir- 
culation : ‘ Besides being taught the great lesson 
of circumstances, that every act and every word, 
dishonest or insincere, must inevitably defeat its 
own intent, I deeply ciate and try to practise 
that beautiftl sentiment of John Galt, “that 
whenever we do an act of justice or kindness to 
another, it is the benevolence of Heaven directing 
us to achieve some good for ourselves.”’ —W. © 


WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


TE remarkable book of which we are about 
to speak —L’Atmosphére, by M. Flammarion*— 
is in the Parisian edition an encyclopedical vol- 
ume ; and even in the English one, edited by 
Mr Glaisher, where some excision has been had 
recourse to, it is a huge, though handsome volume. 
Full of pictures, too, of a scientific sensational kind 
—one of them a lunar landscape that might illus- 
trate a goblin story ; another of the aurora borealis 
tinted in rainbow hues—it is especially difficult 
to do justice to this book in a mere notice. We 
ean only hope that what we have to say of it will 
induce those of our readers who have money in 
their purses to get it for themselves. The pub- 
lishers have been wise in their choice of an English 
editor ; for Mr Glaisher is one of the very few 
men of science who has succeeded in making his 
favourite studies popular in the sense of attractive 
and interesting; and yet even he is obliged to 
leave some the numerous subjects which M. 
Flammarion ventilates in his breezy way, much 
= same as he — a as that ve 
ordi person ‘the general r’ is concerne 
From the entitled ‘the Optical Phenomena 
of the Air,” for instance, the general reader will 
rise, if we are not much mistaken, a little dazzled, 
as if he saw sparks, and be glad to refresh himself 
with a look at the chromo-lithographs of ‘Summer’ 
and ‘ Autumn,’ which have the advantage of bein 
familiar, before venturing upon ‘the sthoreall 
Lines’ or the ‘ Perpetual Circulation.’ 

A circumstance little thought of is the velocity 
at which we are travelling with the earth in its 
annual circuit round the sun. Not many, we 
suppose, know that our speed is sixty thousand 
miles an hour—a degree of velocity which the 
mind can scarcely realise. Yet, ‘so moves the 
globe we inhabit, and we are borne along by it, 


By Camille Flammarion; edited 
by James Glaisher : translated by C. B. Pitman. Sampson 
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like so many grains of dust adhering to the whirl- 
ing surface of a cannon-ball projected into space.’ 
old times, the earth Ttself was believed to 
form the universe, and to support the firmament, 
whereas now we know that it is but an atom cast 
into the infinite ; that our whole planetary 
sun and all, is as nothing compared with the 
extent and number of the stars, which are solar 
centres of systems distinct from ours, and the light 
from which takes thousands of years to reach 
though its speed is nearly two hundred tho 
miles in a second. 

Insignificant as is the spot we inhabit, the Zone 
of Life—the area which not only all that live and 
breathe and move inhabit, but in which all — 
tion is contained—is still more limited. From 
the submarine forest in the lowest depths of the 
sea, to the highest altitude to which the condor 
soars, above the perpetual snow, is but twelve 
miles! Within those scanty limits, six miles of air 
above us, six miles of water beneath, everything 
that has vitality is confined. If the salamander 
lives in the central fire, the exception is so small 
as scarcely to be worth mentioning. The air 
presses upon the earth with a force equal to thirty- 
three feet of water, and upon every average human 
body with a weight of fifteen tons, which only does 
not squash us flat as cakes, because the air 
surrounds us on all sides, including our insides, 
and thereby the weight is balanced. To most of 
us, nature is one vast mirage, suggesting infinite 
delusions ; and even to the learned many things still 
remain to be cleared up by slow-moving science 
in future ages) Who would imagine, upon the 
face of the matter, for instance, that, in an airless 
world, not a sound could ever be heard! On the 
contrary, in still and silent space, one would con- 
ceive that we might hear a pin drop from the 
moon. Hawksbee demonstrated the contrary of 
this fact in a memorable experiment before the 
Royal Society, a hundred and eighty years ago. 
He placed a clock under the receiver of an air- 
pump, in such a way that the striking of the clapper 
would continue after the air had been exhausted : 
whilst the receiver was full of air, the sound was 
quite audible ; when it was empty, all was silent. 
Again, when the air was introduced, there was a 
feeble sound, growing in intensity as the air grew 
denser. At the top of Mont Blanc, the report of 
a pistol is no louder than that of a common cracker 
let off at the level of the sea. ‘Above two miles,’ 
says Mr Glaisher, who, as everybody knows, is an 
aéronaut of considerable experience, ‘all noise 
ceases. I never encountered a silence more 
complete and solemn than in the heights of the 
atmosphere—in those chilling solitudes to which 
no terrestrial sound reaches’ On the other hand, 
clouds absolutely facilitate the transmission of 
sound. Above a great city, to a height of from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred feet, there is 
always a noise, ‘immense, colossal, and inde- 
seribable’ The whistle of a steam-engine is 
heard at ten thousand feet ; the noise of a train, 
at eight thousand two hundred, says M. Flam- 
marion; but Mr Glaisher testifies to having 
heard this latter when twenty-two thousand feet 
up in the air; the barking of a dog and the 
report of a gun rise each to six thousand feet ; the 
shouts of a crowd of people, the ote of a cock, 
the tolling of a bell, to five thousand ; and the 
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hundred. At this last height, during the silence 
of the night, the current of a tolerably rapid 
stream sounds like the rush of a cascade ; at two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet, the croaking 
of frogs is —- distinct ;? and at two 
thousand six hundred and twenty, the cricket— 
not:the cricket at Lord’s, which would be heard 
much higher—but the chirp of the little insect of 
that name, is plainly discernible. 

Sometimes, to those in a balloon, the phenom- 
enon, which is best known on earth as the Spectre 
of the Brocken, manifests itself. A second balloon 
is distinctly delineated at twenty or thirty yards’ 
distance against the white ground of the tend. 
Nor are the clouds always white : . 

‘On April 15, 1868, at about half-past three in 
the afternoon, we emerged from a stratum of 
clouds, when the shadow of the balloon was seen 
by us, surrounded by coloured concentric circles, 
of which the car formed the centre. It was very 
visible a yellowish-white ground, A 

rst circle of pale blue encompassed this ground 
and the car in a kind of ring; around this ring 
was a second, of a deeper yellow; then a grayish- 
red zone ; and lastly, as the exterior circumference, 
a fourth circle, violet in hue, and imperceptibly 
toning down into the gray tint of the clouds. The 
slightest details were clearly discernible — net, 
ropes, and instruments. Every one of our gestures 
was instantaneously reproduced by the aérial 
spectres. The anthelion remained upon the clouds 
sufficiently distinct, and for a sufficiently long 
time, to permit of my taking a sketch in my 
journal, and studying the physical condition of the 
clouds upon which it was produced.’ Even with- 
out such a beatific vision, excursions into cloudland 
seem to be very enjoyable. There is no ‘being 
carried up’ at all, as far as sensation goes ; one only 
sees that one is so, for the voyager feels no kind of 
movement, and the earth seems to him to be 
descending. 

To pick out the plums from so vast a cake as this 
magnificent volume is no easy task, nor can it 
possibly be pursued on any system ; the digres- 
sions, or apparent digressions from a subject, being 
often more interesting than the main — When 
we were last snatched into the air (through the 
intervention of Mr Glaisher’s balloon), it was from 
the consideration of sound-waves, in connection with 
which are echoes, Whether acute or grave, these 
have the same velocity—namely, 1115 feet a 
second in air of 61 degrees (Fahrenheit). For an 
echo to be distinctly produced, there must be a 
distance of fifty-five feet at least between the 

m speaking and the reflecting surface. At 
five hundred feet, it will (if the conditions are 
otherwise favourable) give back four syllables 
—— pronounced ; at a greater distance, it will 
reflect a larger number, and even whole phrases. 
The echo in Woodstock Park repeats seventeen 
syllables in the daytime, and sixty at night. Pliny 
tells us that there was a portico built at Olympia 
which repeated sounds twenty times. The echo 
at the Chateau de Simonetti was said to re the 
same word forty times. ‘The theory is the same 
for the ape echoes ; they result from the 
reflecting surfaces, against which the aérial wave 
is thrown back several times from the one to the 
other, like a ray of light between two parallel 
glass plates.’ all the sounds of nature, perha| 
the innocent Echo was the most alarming to the 


ignorant ear that heard it for the first time ; many 
a beautiful story and image has it suggested to the 
poet ; many an illustration to the satirist. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to the altitude at which human bei 
can exist, and Mr Glaisher himself can te 
us as much about it as anybody. In July 1862, 
he and Mr Coxwell ascended in a balloon to the 
enormous elevation of thirty-seven thousand feet. 
‘Previous to the start, Glaisher’s pulse stood at 
seventy-six beats a minute ; Coxwell’s, at seventy- 
four. At seventeen thousand feet, the pulse of 
the former was at eighty-four ; that of the latter, 
at one hundred. At nineteen thousand feet, 
Glaisher’s hands and lips were quite blue, but 
not his face. At twenty-one thousand feet, he 
heard his heart beating, and his breathing became 
oppressed ; at twenty-nine thousand, he became 
senseless ;’ notwithstanding which, the aéronaut, in 
the interests of science, went up another eight 
thousand feet, till he could no longer use his 
hands, and had to pull the string of the valve with 
his teeth. Aérostats, who have to make no exer- 
tions, have of course a great advantage over mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club, and those who trust to 
their legs; even at thirteen thousand feet, these 
climbers feel very uncomfortable, more so in the 
Alps, it seems, than elsewhere. At the monastery 
of St Bernard, 8117 feet high, the monks become 
asthmatic, and are compelled frequently to descend 
into the valley of the Rhone for—anything but ‘a 
breath of air,” and at the 
service, ate obli to give u eir hi ing, 
and come down evel. At the 
time, in South America, there are towns (such as 
Potosi) placed as high as the top of Mont Blanc, 
the inhabitants of which feel no inconvenience. 

The highest inhabited spot in the world is, how- 
ever, the Buddhist cloister of Hanle, in Tibet, where 
twenty-one priests live at an altitude of sixteen 
thousand five hundred feet. The Brothers Schla- 

intweit, when they explored the glaciers of the 
fbi-Gamin in the same country, encamped at 
twenty-one thousand feet, the highest altitude at 
which a Euro ever passed night. Even 
at the top of Mont Blanc, Professor Tyndall’s 
guides found it very unpleasant to do this, though 
the professor himself did not confess to feeling so 
bad as they. The highest mountain in the world 
is Mount Everest (Himalaya), 29,003 feet, and the 
condor has been seen ‘ winging the blue air’ five 
hundred feet higher. The air, by-the-bye, is not 
‘blue, or else, as De Saussure pointed out, ‘the 
distant mountains which are covered with snow 
would appear blue also;’ its apparent colour being 
due to the reflection of light. What light can do, 
and does, is marvellous; and not the least is its 
power of attraction to humanity. 

Why in large cities generally the wealthy classes 
have a tendency to make their dwellings in the 
western environs, has been occasionally 
M. Flammarion broaches a 4 on the subject, 
perhaps more fanciful than He says, the 
fact may be explained on the ground of the attrac- 
tion of light. ‘People as a rule take their prom- 
enade of an evening, and not of a morning, and 
always, or nearly always, in the direction of sunset. 
This ee has led to the formation of gardens, 
country-houses, and places of public resort, and, 
little by little, the wealthy population of a. large 
city extends in this direction. 
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An evening walk in garden ground suggests 
delicious odours, which must be our excuse for 
here introducing what our discursive author has to 
say about smells. ‘ Nothing can give a more faith- 
fol idea of the divisibility of matter than the diffu- 
sion of smells, Three-quarters of a grain of musk 
placed in a room develop a very strong smell in it 
for a considerable time, without the musk percep- 
tibly losing weight, and the box containing the 
musk will retain the perfume almost indefinitely. 
Haller states that papers perfumed with a grain of 
ambergris were quite odoriferous at the expiration 
of forty years. I remember purchasing upon the 
quay in Paris, some twelve years ago, a pamphlet 
which had a pronounced odour of musk about it. 
It had no doubt been there many months, exposed 
to the sun, the wind, and the rain. Since that 
time it has remained upon a library shelf, where 
the air has full access to it, and having just 
opened its pages, I find it as fully scented as ever. 

‘Smells are transported by the air to great dis- 
tances. A dog can recognise his master’s approach 
from a distance ; and it is asserted that at twenty- 
five miles from the coasts of Ceylon the delicious 
perfume of its balmy forests is still borne upon the 
wind. These sweet perfumes, like the harmony 
and the activity of the terrestrial surface, we owe to 
the atmosphere.’ 

One of the most curious and unpleasant ways of 
tricking the eye in which the air indulges itself is 
that of the mi whereby, as every one knows, 
water is apparently presented to the thirsty soul in 
the desert—‘water, water all around, but not a 
drop to drink.’ At morning and evening this never 
happens ; but in the afternoon, or when the sun 
has heated the surface of the soil, it seems at a 
certain distance off to be inundated ; the villages 
look like islands in the midst of an immense lake, 
and below each village is to be seen its inverted 
reflection. The explanation of this phenomenon is 
given, and, as M. Flammarion probably flatters 
himself, clearly, in the volume under our consider- 
ation; but as even he acknowledges that it 
‘demands very special attention, it may be here 
omitted as utterly unintelligible to the general 
reader. It is not always water, however, that is 
thus misrepresented. In very calm weather, you 
may often see crowds of people on the shore at 
Naples, or at Reggio upon the Sicilian coast, look- 
ing seaward very intently; a chain of sombre moun- 
tains is depicted where there are in reality but 
waves, and above them a row of pilasters, in 
thousands, each of the same elevation, at the same 
distance apart, and of equal degrees of light and 
shade. In a twinkling of an eye these pilasters 
suddenly lose half their height, and take the shape 
of meow Hag or they turn to castles, or to towers, 
and thence into pine-trees and cypresses. This is 
the famous Fata Morgana. In the case of the 
ordinary mirage, the reflections occur in plane and 
regular strata, but in this latter kind they are 
deformed in all directions, broken or repeated 
several times, and very far distant from one another. 
In spectacles of this kind, the unlearned man, if he 
have the gift of imagination, probably experiences 
a far greater pleasure than the man of science. 

Similarly, in the contemplation of what the vulgar 
call a fireball, and the wise a ‘Bolide, the igno- 
ramus has a decided advan The bolide is a 
solid body that falls from the—well, let us call it 
the sky. (Fishes, frogs, and such like, when they 


come down in ‘showers,’ do not fall from the sky, 
as is often supposed, but are first carried up from 
the earth by a waterspout or whirlwind, and then 
thrown back to it again.) The minerals called 
aérolites proceed from the explosion of a bolide, 
which sometimes takes place with a noise equal 
to the report of ‘a heavy piece of artillery,’ 
or even ‘the explosion of a mine.” The weight 


of these is sometimes no pa: one, six or | 


seven yards in diameter, fell in the island of 
Lanaia-Nawai in the beginning of this century ; 
and another in 1868, on the same island. Fourteen 
deaths have taken place in consequence of these 
little strangers. One of two, the largest known, 
fell at Juvénas, in the Ardéche, in 182], and 
weighed two hundred and twelve pounds: another, 
which was in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, fell in 
Chili, and weighed two hundred and forty pounds; 
and the miners who brought it home on their 
mules took it for silver. The Caille aérolite in the 
Maritime Alps, now in the Paris Museum, was 
used as a seat in a church porch, and weighed 
twelve and a half hundredweight. But the most 
colossal of all is the aérolite brought back from the 
Mexican campaign, which is no less than fifteen 
and a half hundredweight. It had from time 
immemorial been lying where it fell. Its shape is 
that of a pyramid, and it is ‘a very fair specimen,’ 
says M. Flammarion, ‘of the world that sent it to 
us.’ But the most interesting point of the matter 
he leaves unanswered—namely : ‘From what world 
did it come?’ Many analyses have been made of 
these wonderful visitors, but they have not added 
a single substance to the globe which it did not 
ssess before. Yet, what a history must a bolide 
ave to tell if it could but speak! How infinitely 
more interesting is it than any stone or piece of 
metal brought from the antipodes or ‘utmost Ind!’ 
for people have been there, but no one has ever 
been to that world which gives us the bolide, nor 
can we even guess what sort of world it is. 
Perhaps there is nothing about which ordinary 
ople talk so much at random as the weather: 
os, in their time, it was colder, hotter, drier, or 
wetter ; whereas, as a matter of fact, although one 
year may differ from another, the average of wet 
and fine, of cold and heat, is maintained from gener- 
ation to generation. The greatest cold experi- 
enced in England has been —5 degrees, and in 
France —24 degrees; the greatest heat (in the 
shade) has been, in the former country, 96 degrees, 
in the latter, 1064 degrees. In Africa, on the one 
hand, and British North America on the other, 
the extremes of temperature upon the globe have 
attained a scale of 240 degrees! The most curious 
incident with respect to extreme cold that ever 
took place in warfare was the capture of Dutch 
vessels by cavalry—which, since they were frozen 
in on the Texel, Pichegru sent against them. In 
Africa, besides the heat, there is sometimes an alto- 
gether unexpected inconvenience. The traveller in 
the desert suddenly hears one of his Arabs exclaim : 
‘The torrent, the torrent!’ and everybody has at 
once to hurry to the nearest elevated spot. Ina 
few seconds, the valley in which he has been 
journeying is hidden by a deep body of water, 
which hurries with it rocks, trees, and wild ani- 
mals. Nay, on one occasion it is recorded by M. 
d@Abbadie that he found an Arab looking discon- 
solately on the wet ground, after the passage of such 
a flood—which does not last beyond a few hours— 
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for what the Frenchman took to be his pipe or 
his lance. ‘Don’t talk to me about pipes and 
lances, was the irritable rejoinder ; ‘that torrent 
has carried off a? camel, my whole fortune, and 
my wife and children” The explanation of this 
henomenon is, that when a cloud bursts on the 

rren hills, there is neither soil nor root of trees 
to absorb or arrest its passage, but it rushes down 
to the plain, like water from a house-roof. 

Of the trade-winds most of us have heard, but it 
is not so generally known that the late Lieutenant 
Maury, of the Washington Observatory, was the 
first to utilise them for the general advantage of 
mankind. In order to bring about an immediate 
practical result, he for some time confined his 
observations to one route, that between the 
United States and Rio Janeiro, and then an- 
nounced that by following his directions, so as to 
take advantage of the air-currents, he would under- 
take that a sailing-vessel should perform the dis- 
tance in a far shorter time than had hitherto been 
effected by the direct course. The result was a 
sail of twenty-four days, instead of forty-one ; and 
even this was afterwards reduced to eighteen. 
The passage from the United States to California, 
which had been formerly of a hundred and eight: 
days’ duration, he also shortened to a hun af 
When he came to England, Maury promised our 
sailors and merchants, in return for the assistance 
they had afforded him, that he would diminish by 
a month the length of their voyages to Australia ; 
or, in other words, lessen by a quarter the dis- 
tance between England and its antipodean colony : 
and he proved even better than his word. The 
gross saving that he has effected to commerce is 
calculated at no less than four millions of pounds 
sterling per annum. Surely, though we have all 
heard of Lieutenant Maury, we have not heard 
before that he was one of the greatest benefactors to 
civilisation. In old times, the sailing from point 
to point was of a very ‘ hit-or-miss’ character, and, 
curiously enough, Columbus himself appears to 
have been so ignorant of geography as to imagine 
that he would reach China or Japan by sailing 
straight westwards; the possible existence of an 
intermediate continent not having been at all con- 
sidered. 

Above the trade-winds, there is an upper 
stratum of winds blowing in the opposite direction. 
Captain Basil Hall remarked upon the summit of 
Teneriffe, in August 1829, a south-westerly wind— 
that is, a wind diametrically opposite to the wind 
then blowing below. A curious instance of this 
fact occu in the asnes of the volcano in St 
Vincent Island falling on Barbadoes. ‘ During the 
evening of April 30, 1812, explosions resembling 
the discharge of heavy pieces of artillery were 
audible at Tarbadoos ; the garrison of the Chatean 
St Anne remained under arms all night. On the 
following morning, the horizon of the sea, to the 
east, was clear and well defined, but just above it 
was seen a black cloud, which already covered the 
rest of the sky, and which, soon after, spread over 
that part where the light of day was beginning to 
break. The obscurity became so intense that 
persons sitting in a room were unable to distin- 
o the window; and in the open air, trees and 

ouses, and even a white handkerchief held up at 
a distance of six inches before the eyes, became 
invisible. This phenomenon was caused by the 
fall of a large quantity of volcanic ashes, emitted 


by a volcano in the island of St Vincent. This 
new kind of rain, and the profound obscurity which 
accompanied it, did not entirely cease until nearly 
one o’clock. The trees whose timber bends readily, 
bent beneath its weight; and the crash of the limbs 
of other trees as they snapped off short was in 
striking contrast to the complete calm of the 
atmosphere ; the sugar-canes were prostrated upon 
the ground, and the whole island was covered with 
a layer of greenish ashes to the depth of one inch. 
St Vincent is fifty miles nearly due west of the 
Barbadoes, and the volcano there had shot this 
immense mass of ashes to the height at which the 
upper current was travelling—a current which 
was itself sufficiently strong to transport the 
mass.’ 

What the wind can do in the way of making 
itself unpleasant, is not to be imagined by those 
who have been merely sea-sick between Dover and 
Calais ; and indeed its power is as incredible to us 
in England, as is the force of the sea to those who 
have only seen it in re A cyclone in the 
tropics is perhaps the most terrible spectacle which 
nature has to offer. It begins with ‘a strange dull 
noise like that of the wind in very old houses 
during winter-nights.’ During its passage, it is 
‘like the roaring of wild beasts, a tumult of count- 
less voices, and cries of terror.’ (No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Prince of the Power of the Air should 
have a bad name.) At the point where its centre 

ses, ‘an incessant rolling of thunder—the voice 

of the hurricane, as in fact it is—is heard above 
all other sounds” ‘The most terrible cyclone of 
modern times is probably that which occurred on 
October 10, 1780, which has been specially called 
the Great Hurricane, and which seems to have 
embodied all the horrible scenes that attend a 
—- of this kind. Starting from Bar- 
adoes, where trees and houses were all blown 
down, it engulfed an English fleet anchored before 
St Lucia, and then ravaged the whole of that 
island, where six thousand persons were buried 
beneath the ruins. From thence it travelled to 
Martinique, overtook a French transport fleet, and 
sunk forty ships conveying four thousand soldiers. 
“The vessels disappeared ;” such was the laconic 
language in which the governor reported this dis- 
aster.. Further north, San Domingo, St Vincent, 
St Eustache, and Puerto-Rico were also devastated. 
and most of the vessels that were sailing in the 
track of the cyclone were lost, with all on board.’ 
Nine thousand persons perished in Martinique, and 
a thousand at St Pierre, where not a single house 
was left standing, for the sea rose to a height of 
twenty-five feet. In the comparatively mild cyclone 
at Guadeloupe in 1828, ‘a piece of deal thirty- 
nine inches long, ten inches wide, and nearly one 
inch thick, moved through the air so rapidly, that 
it went right through a palm-tree eighteen inches 
in diameter ;’ and three twenty-four pounders 
were blown from one end of a battery to the other. 
This, we suppose, is what is called ‘ blowing great 

ns.’ 


Generally speaking, the action of electricity is 
added to the fury of the wind; the clouds, and 
even the drops of rain, emit light ; a whole forest 
has been known to be destroyed without a single 
tree being blown down, though many of them 
were stripped of their bark. 

rry as we are to leave this mighty storehouse 
of wonders, from which we have but picked out an 
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example here and there, our limited space forbids 
us to describe it more fully: we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, which, of all volumes 
that profess to popularise science, seems to us to 
have effected its purpose most satisfactorily. There 
is no subject too great, or too small, for M. Flam- 
marion’s , provided only it has a general 
interest. To end our notice of this interesting 
book with a common topic, so that the impression 
of its having a practical value should remain on 
the reader’s mind, we may mention that those good 
folks who are always accusing England of being the 
home of the east wind are incorrect, and therefore 
libellous. The monthly average of the south-west 
winds in London shews that they have ter 
prevalence than in Paris ; while the east wind (with 
the exception of the south-east) blows less fre- 
quently with us than any other—only, in fact, 
upon the average, for twenty-two days in the year. 


MARIAN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Was it Neil? This gaunt, bearded, unkempt, 
shabbily dressed man, who, with his rough, 
slovenly put on clothes, and unshorn face, came 
slouching out towards her? She sat for a moment 
staring at him. He put out his hand and spoke to 
her, and she knew his voice. She got out of the 
cab, and walked into the house, as if she were in a 
dream. He followed, and they stood together in 
the little ae. Marian leaned against the wall 
for support, and still gazed at him, speechless. 

‘I see how it is, he said ; ‘you wouldn’t have 
known me again. I should have staid away.’ 
There was a pathos in his voice that went to her 
woman’s heart. She held out her hand to him 

in, voluntarily ; she looked up with shocked 
pity at his emaciated, haggard face: but as he 
tried to draw her nearer him, she turned shrink- 
ingly aside, and he dropped her hand. Miss Gil- 
mour was standing at the parlour door. ‘Come 
in here, she said; and they both went in. Neil 
sank down on a chair, his legs stretched wearily 
out before him. There was something utterly 
forlorn and deplorable in his whole aspect, from 
the hollow cheeks and ragged beard down to the 
mud-soiled trousers and patched boots. There 
were mud and dust foot-marks on the haircloth 
sofa in the corner of the room, and a tumbled 
railwa; a was thrown over it: he must 
have been sleeping there. The whole room was 
in disorder, the remains of a cold supper, some 
meat and an empty bottle on the table. Miss 
Gilmour herself, in her old dress and crumpled 


cap, was h and untidy, as if she had been 
sitting up night. Marian looked round her, 
stupefied. 


At last, somehow, she could not have recollected 
how, she and Miss Gilmour left the room, and 
went up-stairs to Marian’s attic. She sat down 
on her Her aunt came and sat by her, and 
suddenly putting her face down against the girl’s 
shoulder, burst into tears—such tears as she had 
never yet been seen to give way to. Through her 
sobs she kept murmuring: ‘He ’s come back—he’s 
come back at last!” Then Marian saw that she 
was weeping with hysterical joy. 

‘He’s come back! I’ve got him again. He’s 
not dead. It’s my own boy come to me! And, 


Marian, he’s explained everything to me [ 
understand it all now. And I’ve been wronging 
him = the 

‘Wronging him—yes, was sure 0 4 

‘He has told me everything,” Miss Gilmour 
went on. ‘He wrote—and I never got his letters, 
He thought I was hard and unforgiving—I that 
was crying and praying for him day and night— 
until I was sure that he must be dead, for that 
God would have answered my prayers, and sent 
him back to me if he’d been alive. And he’s 
been working to replace that money, and has only 
been unlucky in everything, and at last he deter- 
mined to come home. And when he landed, he 
took fever ; you may see how ill he’s been. He’s 
been lying ill in a miserable Glasgow lodging for 
the last month; and I never knew! nd his 
money was all spent, and when he was able to 
travel, he had hardly enough to bring him here. 
He walked out here late last night. I’ve been 
sitting up with him all night, and he’s told me 
everything. I couldn’t go to bed. O Marian! and 
he made me tell him everything too. The first 
question he asked me was about you. I had to 
tell him that you were going to be married. But 
it’s not too late! arian, it’s not too late! 
Say it’s not too late!’ she repeated, grasping the 

irl’s arm, and gazing in her face with hungry, 
eyes. ‘You'll marry him still ou 
know you were engaged to him—you always said 
so. You’ve no right to marry anybody else, now 
that he’s come back: 

‘I’m engaged to marry Frank! O Aunt Sarah, 
what do you want me to do? To give him up! 
You know I won’t—you know I won’t !’ 

‘Marian, hush! I’m not fit to argue with you. 
But—but I’ve told him. I’ve said that he shall 
marry you—as I promised him long ago.’ 

‘But you can’t promise it now,’ Marian cried, 
starting up, pale with terror and indignation. 
‘You have no power, no right to promise anything 
for me now.’ 

‘No right! Yes; I’ve the right, and the power 
too. Don’t speak to me so, Marian. Didn’t you 

romise him too? And now that he’s come back, 
bey think I’ll agree to your marrying anybody 
e 

‘Aunt Sarah, you don’t know what you’re say- 
ing, Marian said after a pause, trying to compose 
her own agitation as she saw her aunt’s excitement. 
‘I did promise to marry him ; and I would have 
kept my promise’-——- She stopped, covering her 
face with a shudder. ‘But now—I can’t change 

in now. Don’t ask me; don’t let him ask me. 
I’m engaged to Frank. I won't give him up.—Ah, 
what was I saying? How can I speak of promises 
now! Aunt Sarah, I could not marry Neil now !’ 

‘Then,’ said Miss Gilmour as she too rose up, 
with a wrathful bitterness in her look whi 
terrified Marian more than the sight of her former 

ion, ‘you shall marry cope | What ! 

0 you think that I’m going to su y longer 
to be insulted and looked down on by fo t 
should have been ready to go on their knees to 
thank me for what I was going to do for them! 
Am I to let Lady Augusta send me her card, when 
it doesn’t suit her to come and call on me; and 
her daughter laugh at me before my face; and that 
fine Mrs Everard come here and turn up her nose 
at my house and my rooms, and my very family 
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jewels! Ay, I might have put up with it all, 
ike an old fool as I was, for I wanted you to be 
married, and I oa it would be a fine thing to 
make a Crawford of Ellisdean my heir. But, thank 
Providence, I’ve got my own heir back now! And 
do you think I’ll give my money to Frank Craw- 
ford, and turn my back on my own flesh and 
blood?’ 

‘Do you mean that—that you will give Frank— 
give me nothing?’ said Marian, clasping her hands 
in dismay as the full meaning of her aunt’s speech 
broke on her mind. 

‘Yes ; I mean it. Don’t I speak plain enough ? 
Am I going to bear the Crawfords’ insolence any 
longer—now that Neil’s come back to mex—my own 
boy that I brought up—that I have taken care of 
since he was ten years old—that I thought had 
forgotten me! But it wasn’t his fault. He never 
forgot me. And I never forgot him, Marian. Look 
here. I’ve kept the last letter he wrote me—ay, 
though it made me so a with him. I couldn’t 
burn it. It was all I os You wanted it, but I 
wasn't going to trust it to you. Listen to me, 
Marian. Say you’ll marry him, and I’ll—I’ll give 
you all I promised. What are the Crawfords to 
you, compared to your own kin? Ill write myself 
to Lady Augusta—though it’s little she deserves 
that I Snead trouble myself to write to her. I'll 
tell her that—that—I’ll not let you marry her son. 
And you'll lose nothing by it. t promise you that. 
You'll be rich and happy, and you shall have 
anything you like to ask for. Can’t I do more 
for you than any one of the Crawfords, with all 
their pride!’ 

‘You can do nothing for me, Aunt Sarah, 
nothing, if you force me to break with Frank!’ 
Marian exclaimed, desperation again overwhelming 
her as she thought of the ruin to Frank’s cts, 
as well as her own, which her aunt’s words threat- 
ened. ‘Qh, you have no right to be so cruel to me 
—and to treat him so. Did you not yourself urge 
me to accept him? What has he done? You are 
wrong—quite wrong about them all! Oh, you 
cannot mean to do this cruel, wicked thing. Aunt 
—aunt, don’t be angry with me; I don’t know 
what I’m saying. You are only frightening me: 
you’re not in earnest. I’ll do anything else you 
please. I’ll stay here with you; I won’t ask to be 
allowed to go back to Ellisdean. The Crawfords 
shall not come here, if you don’t like them. I 
will write to Frank. O Aunt Sarah, I will do 
anything, and he will do anything, to please 

0 


‘I don’t want him to please me ; I want to hear 
no more of any one of them ! I tell you that, girl !’ 
Miss Gilmour almost screamed in her ion. 
* How dare you speak to me so! Cruel! Youtold 
me once I had been cruel to Neil ; but it’s you that 
are cruel—to him, and to me too. You promised 
to — him once ; and now that he’s come home 
ill and helpless, and broken-spirited, you refuse to 
have anything to say to him. He’s as fond of you 
as ever. I wish you had seen how he looked last 
night when I told him you’d engaged yourself to 
some one else. But what is it to you? You care 
for nobody but the Crawfords ; and you’ll let Neil 
go away—he says he wants to go to Australia—just 
that he may get far away from you ; and you'll let 
him go—leave his country and leave me again, for 
ever! And I’m an old woman now, a lonely, 
miserable old woman, and he’s all I have to care 


for. But what is it to you whether my heart’s 
broken or not ? What do you care ?’ 

‘I do care! O Aunt Ido feel for him 
and you too,’ said Marian earnestly, somewhat 
calmed by the mention of Australia. If Neil really 
meant to go there, would she not be relieved from 
at least one trouble? With the gleam of hope 
there came to her some sympathy for her aunt’s 
distress at the idea which gave such comfort to her- 
self ; and some compassion too for him. Miss 
Gilmour caught eagerly at the encouragement to 
her own hopes conveyed in the softened, hesitating 
tone. ‘If you feel for him, you’ll let him speak 
to you himself, she said. ‘Youll listen to what he 
has got to say to you ?’ 

‘Yes; I’ll listen. But oh, aunt, what can I sa’ 
to him? I would do anything for him, but I can’t 
ageve to that. I can never—never give up Frank 
now ! 

‘You’ll go down-stairs in the meantime, and 
get breakfast for us,’ said Miss Gilmour sullenly, 
turning away as if she did not choose to hear more. 
‘Tell Jane to do a mutton-chop and boil some eggs. 
See that there’s tgs for him.’ Then she went 
down-stairs; and Marian heard her speaking to 
Barbara in the bedroom on the first landing, the 
spare room out of which the trunks containing the 
wedding-clothes had been already removed. A 
little battered, travel-worn portmanteau had taken 
their place ; a fire was blazing in the long-empty 
grate, and the room was being got ready for the 
new guest. Marian herself presently descended to 
the kitchen, to direct the serving up of the fatted 
calf in the shape of and chops. Her dreary, 
stupefied look, her pale face, contrasted strangely 
with the cheerful, unwonted bustle which pervaded 
the house. 

By-and-by she went back to the parlour, which 
had by this time been restored to order. Neil too 
looked different. He had brushed his hair, and 
removed the dust from his face and clothes. He 
rose to meet her, and staggering slightly, leaned 

inst a chair, smiling faintly as he apologised for 
his weakness. ‘I’ve only come back to be a trouble 
to everybody,’ he said in a low feeble voice. 
©You’ve been very ill ?’ said Marian gently, but 
shrinking from approaching him. 

‘Yes; I’ve been ill Marian’—he hesitated a 
moment—‘ you needn’t be afraid of me ; I—I won’t 
torment you. Aunt Sarah has told me all about 
it. 

He sat down again, and leaned his face upon his 
hands. She s 0 poe him, oppressed by a sort 
of remorseful pity, old memories of his kindness, 
of how grateful she had felt towards him once, 
coming to her mind. 

‘Why did you never write?’ she faltered at 
last. She could not help feeling like a culprit 
before him, though she had put the first accusing 
question. 

‘Hasn’t Aunt Sarah explained to you that I 
did write? But of course it’s true ; I should have 
written again and again until I heard from you, 
But can you wonder! didn’t, after the letter she 
sent me!’ He started up, and began to pace the 
room ; presently, however, falling exhausted on a 
chair. ‘Can you wonder that | wished to wait 
until I could pay back that money—which I swear 
I was only pt ae to invest as I did from some | 
false representations that were made to me. I 
never meant to rob her of it. She says you always 
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stood up for me, Marian. I thought you would ; 
and yet—I wanted to prove to you too that I wasn’t 
a rogue before I asked you to—— Do you remem- 
ber the letter you wrote me?’ 

‘Yes, she murmured. She had been dreading 
the mention of that letter. 

* You remember what you said in it ?’ 

‘Yes.’ There wasa silence. She waited trem- 
blingly, but trying to nerve herself for what was 
coming. 

‘That letter of yours was my comfort for many a 
day, though I didn’t answer it. I was wrong. I 
made a wretched, wretched mistake,’ 

She was silent. How could she tell him that 
his mistake, as he called it, in not writing to her, 
had brought her the happiness which his return 
seemed to be on the point of destroying for ever ! 

‘Well, it has been my own fault, he muttered 
with a gloomy sigh. ‘I’ve no right to complain. 
I told your aunt so last night. Let us be friends, 
Marian. That’s all I can ask of you now ;’ and 
he held out his hand to her again. 

She sprang forward and caught it. His unlooked- 
for forbearing delicacy, his sadness, perhaps above 
all the sight of his worn frame, the feverish 
tremulousness of the wasted hand extended to- 
wards her, filled her with compassionate sympathy. 
‘O Neil, how good you are! Ah, if you knew 
how sorry I have been for you—how I’ve longed 
to hear something of you! Indeed, indeed, I didn’t 
forget you. I never shall forget how kind you were 
tome. And I’m so unhappy now. I can’t bear to 
see you so ill and wretched.” She was holding 
his hand still, or at least letting him hold hers, 
and crying, when Miss Gilmour came into the 

m 


room. 

Her face brightened as she saw them. She came 
up and touched Marian’s arm -kindly. ‘Come, 
child ; I’ll not let you talk more to him just now. 
It’s time he had his breakfast, and you too. Sit 
down, and give us some tea.—Your room’s ready 
for you now, Neil—your old room, 


CHAPTER X. 

There was little breakfast eaten by any one, 
Miss Gilmour's exultation over the returned prodi- 
gal changed to fretful anxiety as, the first excite- 
ment of his arrival over, he sank into a state of 
listless exhaustion, and the low fever from which 
he had so lately recovered appeared to threaten a 
return. She sent for a doctor, who ordered the 
patient to bed. The day wore heavily on. Towards 
evening, the fever increased. Miss Gilmour and 
Barbara kept watch in the invalid’s room ; Marian 
remained down-stairs in readiness to make herself 
useful. There was little or nothing for her to do, 
but she dared not leave the house ; and as not one 
of the three servants was at her command, it was 
ee for her to send off her promised note to 

ean. This, however, did not trouble her 
much ; it was almost a relief not to have to write 
to Frank to tell him of the thunder-cloud which 
was hanging over their heads. 

The next morning he himself arrived at Holly 
Bank. Marian found him in the parlour, where 
she went to prepare some drink for the sick man 
up-stairs. He overwhelmed her with questions, and 
said that the carriage was coming for her that 
morning. She stood silent. 

‘What’s the matter? Why don’t you ae 
me? he said impatiently. ‘Good heavens! ian, 


how wretched you’re looking, as if you’d been 
sitting up with your aunt all night! She isn’t so 
ill as that, is she ?’ 

‘No; she isn’t ill.’ 

‘Not ill! Then what, in the name of wonder, 
— you here with her? Why didn’t you come 
back to us, as you promised you would, last night? 
What is it that’s wrong now? I tell you what, 
Marian, I'll stand a good deal from your aunt, of 
course ; but that she should whisk you away from 
us in this fashion, without rhyme or reason, and 
when she gets you here, that she should bully you, 
and make your life miserable’ 

She made an alarmed sign to him to be quiet. 
‘Don’t speak so loud,’ she whispered. ‘O Frank, 
he is come back. He is up-stairs—ill. Hush! 
don’t make a noise.’ 

‘He! Who?’ 

‘ Neil—Neil Gilmour,’ 

‘Come back! The man who was dead !’ 

‘He isn’t dead. Hush!’ she repeated again in a 
low, frightened voice, as he uttered a fierce excla- 
mation. ‘Don’t! O Frank, I’m miserable enough ; 
don’t make it worse for me.’ 

‘Miserable! You shan’t be miserable. What 
does it matter whether he has come back or not? 
Look here, Marian: what we want is, that you 
should come back to us. The carriage will be here 
in an hour. You mustn’t stay here now.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Listen, dear Frank,’ she 
said, trying to speak calmly, so as to quiet his 
impetuosity. ‘I can’t go back to Ellisdean—yet. 
I must stay with Aunt Sarah, He is ill, and she 
is anxious about him. I couldn’t leave her.’ 

‘What does she want with you? Has she no 
servants? Does she mean to make you act sick- 
nurse 

‘Hush, hush! O Frank, be patient,’ 

‘Patient! when I hear you talk so calmly of 
remaining here.’ 

‘What canI do? Besides—do listen to me for 
a moment, Frank—he is ill, really ill. And he 
knows I am engaged to you, and he has been so 
good about it—indeed he hen. He has behaved so 
well, and been so patient and thoughtful. He 
spoke himself to Aunt Sarah this morning about— 
about me. He tried to make her promise not 
to’—— O Frank, how can I tell you 

‘What have you got to tell me? Out with it, 
says that-—Neil is to be thing 

‘She says that—Neil is to have everything.’ 

‘Is that all ? said Frank hoarsely, tn a silence 
which was expressive enough. 

‘She is in earnest, Frank ; she always used to say 
that he should be her heir, and now—— Of course 
I know what a difference this will make. O Frank, 
dear, you know what I mean’ She broke down 
now. ‘You must do what is best; you—you 
mustn’t think of me.’ 

‘Marian, Marian—not think of you!’ He clasped 
her in his arms. ‘Do you mean that you’re going 
to give me up? Do you mean that she won't let 
you marry me? She can’t take you from me now, 
whatever she does with her money. It’s infamous 
—shameful! Everything is settled. What right 
has she to draw back from her promises now at the 
last moment ?” 

Poor Frank, in all the ardour of his love, was 
still not a little appalled by the idea of the loss of 
the expected fortune. 

‘Ah, but that is it! Dear, you know we can’t 
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prevent her doing as she pleases with her own 
money. She says she will give me nothing.’ 
‘Nothing! hat! not even the ten thousand 
that you were to have had now?’ 
Again Marian sadly shook her head, and there 
was another silence. 
‘It’s impossible ; she can’t mean it,’ he repeated 
at last. ‘No woman in her senses would behave 


80. 

‘She does mean it, Frank. * Ah, you don’t know 
how obstinate she can be.’ 

‘Obstinate! Well, we can be obstinate too. 
Look here, Marian. You’re engaged to me; we 
were to have been married within three weeks. 
You belong to us now; you shall come back to us; 
the wedding can be at Ellisdean as well as here. 
Let her see that we’re not to be frightened by her 
threats.’ 

‘But the money, Frank—the money! Oh, 
remember that I dare not defy her in this way if— 
if there is to be any chance at all of her relenting.’ 

‘Hang the money! Couldn’t we do without her 
money 

‘Could—could you do without her money?’ 
whispered Marian tremblingly as she looked up 
into his gloomy face; and her heart sank as he 
returned no answer for a minute. 

‘I’d better see her myself and find out the truth,’ 
he muttered at length. 

‘But, dear Frank, I’ve told you the truth.’ 

‘You’ve told me that she means to make this 
man her heir. Well, let her do so. But you won’t 
make me believe that she intends to rob you of 
everything—to deprive you even of these few 
thousands which—which—— Marian, she must 
know that we can’t marry without some help from 
her.’ 

‘Yes; she knows. But O Frank, she has 
changed her mind now. I know she wants me to 

‘To change your mind! Didn’t I say so? She 
wants you to give me up, and to marry this con- 
founded cousin, or nephew, whom she intended for 
you before. And when you know this, you talk of 
remaining here as if it were the most reasonable 
thing in the world !’ 

‘Hush, hush! O Frank, you must not mind 
we remaining here just now; you know I can’t 

elp it, 

PWhy can’t you help it? What! after her pro- 
posing to behave to you in such a way, you still 
mean to cringe and submit to her as if you were a 
child! I believe, Marian, that old woman has the 
power of frightening you into anything,’ 

‘It is not that she frightens me ; but—but I owe 
her something. Ah, Frank, she is my mother’s 
sister, the only relation I have in the world. Ah, 
don’t drive me into quarrelling with her! Let us 
rather have patience ; let us wait. Who knows but 
what’—— Shestopped. Remembering all that her 
aunt had said, it seemed indeed almost hopeless to 
expect that any amount of patience would be of 
much use. Could she, in fairness to Frank 
him to remain also waiting like herself on the 
capricious will of an old woman, whose gradually 
increasing dislike to himself and his family seemed 
suddenly to have ripened into declared aversion ? 

‘Wait!’ he repeated impatiently. ‘For how 
long are we to wait? And do you expect me to be 
content to leave you here ?’ 

‘You must try to be content with that, she 


replied, trying to smile, that she might hide her 
own dreary misgivings. She wanted to send him 
away with more comfort in his heart than she felt 
in hers, 

‘And to be content, I suppose, with coming here 
to see you—shut up in this hole of a parlour ?’ 

‘You—you mustn’t come too often,’ she whis- 
pered coaxingly ; ‘Aunt Sarah won't like it. I 
will see you as often as I can, 

She clung to him wistfully as she spoke, and he 
was a little pacified, even though she began gently 
to warn him that it was time for him to go 
now. 

‘Give my love to them at Ellisdean. Tell them 
from me’—— 

‘I'll take no messages. One would think you 
didn’t mean to come back to us at all.’ 

‘But you must tell them everything. O Frank, 
what will Everard say? And your father; give 
my love to him. Be sure you tell him that I—I 
shall never forget how kind he has been to me, 

‘I tell you I’ll take no such messages. . As if 
you had left us for good and all! Mind you tell 
your aunt that were not going to let you stay here.’ 

She did not argue with him any more ; she only 
smiled, and with tender cunning led him to the 
door, and lingered there with him for a minute or 
two, trying to hide from him that she was impa- 
tient for him to be gone. But all the time she was 
dreading her aunt’s coming down-stairs, and the 
scene which might follow if Frank and she met in 
the present temper of each. All she could hope 
for just now was to avert a declared quarrel. 

She almost rejoiced when at last he mounted 
his horse and rode away. But before he had gone 
a few yards from the door, he turned sharply round 
as if he were coming back. A hasty, forbiddi 
sign from Marian seemed to warn him away, an 
the next moment she herself had disappeared, and 
the door was shut. 


THE ‘PRESS’ OF 1873. 
Or that modern marvel, the ‘ press’ of the United 
Kingdom, a catalogue has just been issued,* from 
which we are afforded an insight, not only as 
regards the number, but the character of news- 

We gather from it the following particu- 
lars. In the first place, there are no fewer than 
285 newspapers published in the metropolis. Of 
these 17 are dailies: 11 with morning issues only, 
4 with evening issues only, and 2 appearing both 
morning and evening—the Standard and Lloyd’s 
List and Commercial Daily Chronicle, this latter 
being the oldest established of the London dailies, 
dating as far back as 1726. The Morning Adver- 
tiser dates back to 1794; the Times, to 1788; the 
Morning Post, to 1772; and the Public Ledger, 
to 1759. Of these dailies, 5 profess Liberal prin- 
ciples, 2 Conservative, 3 are neutral; 1, the 
Morning Post, calls itself High Church and Whig ; 
1, the Echo, is Independent ; and 1, the Times, 
professes to be ‘Church of England in religion, 
free trade in mercantile and commercial trans- 
actions, whilst in politics it ‘deals out its denun- 


*The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ 
Guide, &c. Twenty-eighth annual issue. 1873.' C. 
Mitchell and Co. 12 and 3 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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ciations with equal force and freedom on all parties 
in their turn, with a boldness and decision quite 
characteristic ; but not unfrequently with great 
indifference to the consistency of its opinions.’ 
One, the Sun and Central Press, is printed on 
one side only, ‘in order that the matter may be 
conveniently used’ by editors and others. The 
remainder are commercial journals, 

Of London papers appearing during the week 
and at intervals, we have 221 weeklies, 9 issued 
twice a week; 2, three times; 1, the Sportsman, 
four times; the remainder on the arrival or 
departure of various mails, and at other inter- 
vals. Of these, 26 profess Liberal principles, 
11 Conservative, 1 Whig, 1 Tory, 9 Liberal- 
Conservative, 32 Independent, 2 Independent- 
Liberal, 1 Independent - Catholic, 1 Anglican, 
1 Church of England, 2 High Church and 
Liberal, 1 Cosmopolitan, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 
Anglo-Catholic, 1 Constitutional Toryism, 1 Radi- 
cal, 2 Republican, and 1 Democratic. The re- 
mainder set themselves down as neutral or 
non-political, devoting themselves to commercial, 
artistic, scientific, literary, or religious matters. 

The London paper which has been longest estab- 
lished is the London Gazette (government property, 
and published by authority), which dates as far 
back as Nov. 7, 1665; the most recently estab- 
lished (up to Feb. 4 of the present year) is Passing 
Events. 

Among the London journals published at 
intervals, 1 (exclusive of the London Gazette) has 
been established just upon a hundred years—the 
Press and St James's Chronicle; 7 have estab- 
lished over 70 years, 6 considerably over 50 years ; 
whilst an enormous number have sprung up during 
the last ten years, inclusive of most of the suburban 
papers. As to the ee of these London papers, 
the majority are published at 1d., the rest ranging 
from 3d. to 1s, and even higher. Several are 
publis by subscription—monthly, quarterly, 
and annually ; a few are issued is; and a few 
vary their price ing to edition or the 
amount of matter. 

Turning to the provinces, we find England re- 
nega by 889 papers, ‘exclusive of about a 

ozen concerning which no reliable information 
can be obtained’ Of these, 270 profess Liberal 
principles, 163 Conservative, 30 Liberal-Conserva- 
tive, 172 Independent, 8 Independent-Liberal, 1 
Tory, 1 Protestant, 2 Protestant-Conservative, 4 
Constitutional, 2 Liberal-Independent, 4 Inde- 
pendent - Conservative, and 2 Radical, the re- 
mainder being neutral or non-political, and ‘ pro- 
fessing to uphold the views of no particular party 
or sect, but giving unbiassed opinions on public 
matters, and advocating the interests of the dis- 
tricts in which a circulate.’ ‘Taking the counties 
separately, we find that Bedfordshire is represented 
by 8 literary o} ;, Berkshire by 12, Bucking- 
han, 8 ; Carnbridigeshire, 8, of which 4 appear in 
the town of Cambridge, 1, the Cambridge University 
Reporter, being the special organ of the University ; 
Cheshire, 21; Cornwall, 16; Cumberland, 12; 
Derbyshire, 24 ; Devon, 38 ; Dorset, 15; Durham, 


issued in Bristol, and 8 in Cheltenham ; Hamp- 


shire, 28, 10 of which are devoted to the Isle of 
Wight ; Herefordshire, 8, of which 4 are issued in 
Hereford ; Hertford, 9; Huntingdon, 3; Kent, 65, 
about half of which make their appearance amongst 
the watering-places of the Isle of Thanet; Lan- 
caster, 101, of which 17 are issued in Liverpool, and 
9 in Manchester; Leicester, 11; Lincoln, 20; 
Middlesex, 8; Monmouth, 13; Norfolk, 17; 
Northampton, 7 ; Northumberland, 14 ; Notting- 
hamshire, 10; Oxfordshire, 17, of which 7 are 
published in the city of Oxford, 1, the Ozford 
University Gazette, being the official University 
by one of the 

incoln papers; Shropshire, 12; Somerset, 27; 
Stafford, 19, Suffolk, 17; Surrey, 25 ; Sussex, 37, 
of which Brighton supports 11, and Hastings 7 ; 
Warwickshire, 28, Birmingham supporting 10 of 
the number; Westmoreland, 3; Wiltshire, 15; 
Worcestershire, 19; and Yorkshire, 116, of which 
8 appear in Bradford, 7 in Hull, 5 in Sheffield, and 
7 in Leeds. The oldest established — in the 
provinces is the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford 
Mercury, which dates as far back as 1695, it thus 
having been uninterruptedly printed weekly for 
177 years ; 11 others are more than 150 years old ; 
27 more than a century ; 25 more than 70 years ; 
40 more than 50 years ; whilst considerably above 
a third of the whole number have been started 
since 1860. 

Wales has 2 daily journals, 6 bi-weeklies, and 
51 weeklies. Of these, several are printed in the 
Welsh language ; 24 are Liberal in politics, 8 Con- 
servative, 2 Liberal-Conservative, 10 Independent, 
1 Liberal-Independent, 1 advanced Liberal and 
Nonconformist, whilst 13 profess to remain neu- 
tral, ‘ paying attention to local matters, and advo- 
cating the welfare and improvement of the districts 
in which they circulate.’ Of these 59 Welsh 
papers, 2 are issued in Brecknockshire, 6 in Car- 
marthenshire, 6 Carnarvon, 4 Cardigan, 7 Denbigh, 
4 Flint, 17 Glamorgan, 2 Merionethshire, 3 Mont- 
gomery, 7 Pembroke, 1 Radnor: the oldest es | 
the Cambrian of Swansea, which was establi 
in 1804; the North Wales Chronicle, of Bangor, 
being established three years later. 

Scotland is represented by 11 daily papers (5 of 
which also issue weekly editions), 13 bi-weeklies, 
2 tri-weeklies, and 118 issued weekly and at 
various intervals, Of the total number, 11 are 
Conservative in politics, 62 Liberal, 3 Liberal-Con- 
servative, 33 Independent, 4 Independent-Liberal, 
1 Tory, 2 Liberal-Independent, the remainder 
neutral or non-political. Of the Scottish counties, 
Aberdeen possesses 9 of these 144 issues ; Argyle, 
3; Ayrshire, 8 ; ire, 2; Berwick, 1; Caith- 
ness, 3; Clackmannan, 2; Dumbarton, 2; Dum- 
fries, 7; Edinburghshire, 17, Edinburgh itself 
monopolising 10 of the number ; Elgin, 4; Fife, 
9; Forfar, 10 (of which 5 belong to Dundee) ; 
Haddington, 1; Inverness, 1; Isle of Bute, 1; 
Kincardine, 1; Kirkcudbright, 2; Kinross, 2; 
Lanark, 20 (Glasgow sending forth 16 of that 
number) ; Linlithgow, 1 ; Nairnshire, 1 ; Orkneys, 
2; Perth, 6; Peebles, 1; Renfrew, 6; Ross, 1; 
Roxburgh, 8 ; Selkirk, 1 ; Shetland Isles, 1 ; Stir- 
ling, 5; ewes 4. The paper which has been 
longest established in Scotland, and, exce << 
London Gazette, in the kingdom, is the BE inburgh 
Gazette, which dates from 1690, thus being 182 
yearsold. The Edinburgh Courant dates from 1718; 
the Aberdeen Journal from 1748 ; Glasgow Herald, 


* ; x, 26; Gloucestershire, 29, of which 7 are 
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1782; Kelso Mail, 1797 ; and the Greenock Adver- 
tiser, 1799. 

Treland sends forth 140 newspapers: 23 dailies, 
23 bi-weeklies, 6 tri-weeklies, and 88 issued weekly 
and at other intervals. Of these, 30 are Liberal 
in politics, 6 moderate Liberal, 35 Conservative, 1 
Conservative, 16 2 Inde- 

dent-Conservative, 5 Liberal-Conservative, 1 
Radical, 1 Republican, 1 Protestant, 1 Catholic, 2 
National, 1 Ultra-Liberal ; the remainder being 
neutral or non-political, These ee are distrib- 
uted amongst the counties as follows: Antrim, 
14, of which Belfast has 11 ; Armagh, 4; Carlow, 
2; Cavan, 2; Clare, 4; Cork, 7; Donegal, 1; 
Down, 3 ; Dublin, 28, all but 3 of which are issued 
in the city of the same name; Fermanagh, 3; 
Galway, 5; Kerry, 3; Kilkenny, 2; King’s 
County, 2; Leitrim, 1; Limerick, 6; London- 
derry, 4; Longford, 2; Louth, 5; Mayo, 5; 
Meath, 1; Monaghan, 1; Queen’s County, 2; 
Roscommon, 3 ; Sligo, 3; Tipperary, 7; Tyrone, 
1; Waterford, 9; Westmeath, 2; Wexford, 8; 
Wicklow, 1. Ireland is also remarkable for the 
age of its journals; the oldest being the Dublin 
Gazette, established in 1711. Eight others have 
existed for more than a hundred years, 3 for more 
than 70, and 13 for more than 50 years. 

The Isle of Man is represented by 5 journals, 1 
daily, this being a special edition of the Barrow, 
Furness, and North-western Daily Times, and 4 
weeklies. Of these 5, two are Liberal in politics 
—the special edition just mentioned, and Mona’s 
Herald ; one Conservative—the Manx Sun, which 
is also the senior paper of the island, having been 
established in 1821; and one Independent, the 
Isle of Man Times. The one remaining is merely 
‘a vehicle for advertisements,’ supplemented by a 
budget of news, issued gratis. 

Of the Channel Islands, Jersey is represented 
by 9 papers: 1 daily, 3 weeklies, 3 bi-weeklies (all 
three of which are printed in the French language), 
and 2 tri-weeklies. Of these 9 papers, 4 profess 
Liberal seme 2 Independent, 1 Conservative, 
and 2 Liberal-Conservative. The oldest is the 
Chronique de Jersey, established in 1814; the 
British Press and Jersey Times having commenced 
a year later ; Le Constitutionnel in 1820. 

Guernsey has 5 papers; 1 weekly, which pro- 
fesses no political opinions, 2 bi-weeklies, one of 
which is neutral in politics, the other bein 
Liberal, and two tri-weeklies, professing Liber 
and Liberal-Conservative principles. The oldest 
of these papers, the Gazette de (printed 
in the French language), was established in 1788, 
the Guernsey Star in 1813. 

Turning to the magazines, we find the number 
to be, inclusive of the quarterly reviews, 630. Of 
these, 253 are decidedly religious in character, ‘the 
Church of England having its special organs, and 
the Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, and other Christian denominations 
being fully represented.’ The cause of temperance 
is also advocated in the pages of 15 of these maga- 
zines ; whilst the opponents to the use of tobacco 
air their views in the Anti-Tobacco Journal, the 
upholders of the t weed also ing their 
special journal — Tobacco Plant. 
and art, of course, hold a prominent position, a 
large number of ae being devoted to their 
dissemination, not the least important 


devoted to music, Another important 


ines is that set a to information con- 
cerning conveyance of all kinds, There are also 
many publications professedly humorous; and 
several printed in the Welsh lan the titles 
of which need not be particulari 


MISUSE OF WORDS. 


Ir is amusing, if not something pitiable, to see how 
a simple English word, the word either, is syste- 
matically misunderstood and misapplied. The real 
meaning of the word is, ‘ one or the other ;’ just as, 
in a negative sense, neither signifies, ‘not one nor 
the other.” Shakspeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, 
uses both words correctly : 


Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flattered ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him, 


From a strange freak, the term either has been 
very: commonly employed to signify each of two, 
or both. For example, ‘there stood a pillar on 
either side of the gateway ;’ or, ‘they were seated 
on either side of the fireplace ;’ or to take two 
examples from Lord Lytton’s last novel, ‘A pleas- 
ant greensward bordered it on either side ’—‘ the 
mouth singularly beautiful, with a dimple on 
either side,’ the meaning in each case being ‘ both 
lower in the literary scale, 
and quote from the comic song of the Bear-skin 


Coat: 
Fine ets, and wide, 
side, 


This misuse of either is not new. The error 
occurs several times in the authorised version of 
the New Testament. Two instances may be given. 
‘They crucified two other with him, on either side 
one,’ St John xix. 18. ‘On either side of the river 
was there the tree of life,” Rev. xxii. 2. It says 
little for the scholarship of the translators that: 
they should have perpetuated this abuse of our ver- 
nacular, and sanctioned an error so inveterate as to 
be now almost past correction. Perhaps sound has 
had something to do with the improper use of |} 
either. Consisting of two syllables, it may be con- 
sidered to be more fluent and elegant than the little 
word each ; in which way sound is probably preferred 
to sense. Fashion, however, cannot be permitted 
to alter the plain meaning of the English language, 
and we are glad that, according to newspaper 
report, the correct definition of either was lately 
vindicated in a suit in wey We give the 
matter briefly, as it is related. ‘A certain testator 
left property, the disposition of which was affected 
by “the death of either” of two persons. One 
learned counsel contended that the word “either” 
meant both ; in support of this view he quoted 
Richardson, Webster, Chaucer, Dryden, Southey, 


sides ;’ or, to go a 


the history of the crucifixion, and a from 
Revelation. The learned judge suggested that 
there was an old song in the Beggars’ known 


to all, which took the opposite view : 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’ other dear charmer away. 


In pronouncing judgment, the judge dissented 
aay from the argument of the learned counsel. 
“Either” meant one of two, and did not mean 
“both.” Though occasionally, by poets and some 
other writers, the word was employed to signify 
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“both,” it did not in this case before the court.’ 
Though such was the decision, we do not expect 
that the misuse of either will be ep In 
comparison with each, the word is thought pretty, 
and it will doubtless continue to be misapplied, 
both in speaking and writing; though, pornans, 
testators have received a salutary lesson on the 
subject. 

We might present other instances of the in- 
veterate misuse of words, but content ourselves 
with drawing attention to one of daily occurrence. 
We refer to the word none, which is simply a con- 
traction of ‘no one,’ or ‘not one,’ and is meetings 
to be used in application to only one thing. In- 
stead, however, of speaking of it in the singular, 
as ‘none is,’ or ‘not one is,’ or ‘not one was,’ it is 
almost constantly pluralised ; writers saying, ‘none 
are, or ‘none were.’ They might just as well say 
‘no one were,’ which they would Seotiy think of 
doing. As the English language is a precious 
inheritance, it would surely be worth while to 
avoid such a petty misuse of a very simple class 
of terms. 


EXAMPLE TO MILLIONAIRES. 


Orr the coast of Massachusetts,’ there are several 

icturesque islands, the smaller of the group being 
oman as the Elizabeth Islands, noted for their 
beauty and salubrity. One of them, called Peni- 
kese Island, a hundred acres in extent, is about to 
rise into some importance in relation to the science 
of marine life and vegetation. Howsuch should be 
the case, is explained by newspaper correspondents. 
The account, which we condense, is so pleasing, 
as to deserve every sort of publicity. fessor 
Agassiz, being desirous to found a school of natural 
history on the coast of Nantucket, applied for state 
assistance from the legislature of Massachusetts. 
The correspondence on the subject, along with the 
comments of the press, fortunately came under the 
notice of Mr John Anderson, a worthy citizen of 
New York, who, having realised wealth as a to- 
bacco-manufacturer, had purchased Penikese Island 
(valued at a hundred thousand dollars, without 
reckoning large sums expended in its embellish- 
ment), with a view to making it his place of 
residence. In the most generous manner, he wrote 
to Agassiz, offering him the island as a gift, saying 
to him he could there establish his Marine 
Naturalists’ School. Here was everything that 
could be desired for the purpose—there being only 
one embarrassment. The professor had already 
expended some money on a spot at Nantucket, and 
the ounae would involve an outlay. ‘Let not 
that trouble you,’ wrote Mr Anderson, and straight- 
a money gift of fifty thousand 
do as a nucleus for a permanent endowment 
fund. So there, on Penikese Island, with its 
amenities, will there shortly arise a high-class 
school of marine science, perhaps without its equal 
in the world. To the benevolent donor, who has 
set so good an example in the distribution of the 
wealth with which Providence had blest him, be 
all praise—the thanks certainly of both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

As regards the operations of his School of 
Natural History, we see it stated that Agassiz has 
already secured the services of twenty-one pro- 
fessors of the highest ability in their specialties, 
free of charge for the first season. Instruction will 


be given for two or three summer months each year 
to students from higher normal schools, seminaries, 
and colleges, who desire to become teachers in 
special branches of the institution. The idea is for 
the sessions of the School for Naturalists to corre- 
spond with the usual vacations in other institutions, 
say July, August, and September. The school is to 
be in no way connected with the state of Massa- 
chusetts or any other state, but national and cos- 
mopolitan. After being fairly set on foot, with all 
suitable accommodation for students, the school 
will doubtless attract autumn visitors from Europe. 


AN ENGLISH SWALLOW-SONG. 


Tux Rhodians in their sunny isle 
Sang swallow-songs to greet 

Thy sight, where roses ever smile, 
And all the skies are sweet. 


Here, myriad welcomes greet thy wing, 
That gladsome twitt’ring cry, 

As down the river, bird of Spring, 
Thou sweepest glitt’ring by ! 


A speck that dims the living blue, 
An instant dost thou gleam, 

A sudden flash of light shot through 
The joys of April’s dream. 


For many a day beside the flow 
Of waters may we pass, 

No blossoms by the current blow, 
No daisies star the grass ; 


The sullen streams in eddies curl 
Neath clouds piled ridge o’er ridge ; 

O bliss ! when first in joyous whirl 
Thou dashest round the bridge ; 


For, gleeful creature, on thy flight 
Perpetual summer tends ; 

Egypt’s hot sands thou quitt’st at night, 
To glad with morn old friends ; 


To circle o’er the drowsy wood ; 
Beneath my roof to rear 

In trustful guilelessness thy brood ; 
To skim the lilied mere ; 


Charming me daily with thy wheels 
Above the murm’rous lime, 
Soothing my fancy till it feels 
No more the weight of time ; 


Till hopes long dead and love’s sweet pain 
Revive before thy wing, 
And youthful longings bud again, 
As in Life’s golden Spring. 
A myriad welcomes, then, be thine, 
Bright bird ! for thou hast brought 
Old mem’ries to me, pleasures fine, 
And many a precious thought ! 


Ah! cheer my garden, cheer the land, 
Where’er thy pinions roam ! 

And round these limes, by zephyrs fanned, 
Forget the salt sea-foam ! 
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